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The Value of Medical History 


(Reprinted from the Sept. 1960 Journal of the National Medical Association) 
Dear Mr. Brooks: 


In the attached envelope we are pleased to send you a marked copy of 
our current September 1960 number. We thought you would be interested 
in the reference to the importance of medical history and especially those to 
the ASNLH and its Journal. I hope this plug may result in a few additional 
memberships and subscriptions. 

With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


W. Montague Cobb, M.D., Editor 


THE VALUE OF MEDICAL HISTORY 


No medical school in the United States dares to offer medical history in 
its curriculum as a required course for credit. The attitudes among deans 
and faculties toward formal presentation of the history of medicine as a sub- 
ject are quite variable. A few hold that the subject is of such interest and 
value that it ought to be required. Others feel that the pressures upon cur- 
riculum time are such that a course in medical history is a luxury which can- 
not be afforded. Most medical teachers and administrators recognize the 
contributory value of a knowledge of medical history to the molding of the 
proper outlook in the education of physicians, and, to some extent, incorpor- 
ate historical material in their respective courses. This situation constitutes 
a striking paradox and inconsistency when viewed alongside the universal in- 
sistance of clinicians upon the importance of obtaining the best possible case 
histories of patients, 

If full and accurate history can contribute so much to the understanding 
of the disorders of an individual patient, should it not be of equal value in 
respect to the whole broad ficld of medicine and its subdivisions? It seems 
obvious that the values are comparable and that the inconsistency should be 
corrected. Moreover, the history of medicine is inseparably involved in the 
history of man and it is axiomatic that the physician should understand his 
background and relationships in human society. 

This brings us to a consideration of the cultural and practical value of 
history itself. History is a subject of universal appeal and importance. It is 
not possible properly to appreciate the present status and future outlook of 
anything without a knowledge of its history. Literary artists have shown 
through the historical novel how fascinating history can be. Such novels 
when well done transport the reader into the times described and enable him 
to imagine himself a part of the picture. Everyone is familiar with the skill- 
ful re-creations of past times by the technicians of the cinema and is aware 
of the impact of history presented through this medium. 

History imparts perspective. It promotes tolerance and modesty and is 
an antidote for conceit. The technological advances of the present century, 
not only in medicine but in science in general, have led to ill-considered 
boasting that prior medical or scientific knowledge could be thrown away 
as everything that counts has been developed in our own time. The truth is 
that only in the perspective of man’s progress from prehistoric time to the pres- 
ent can we sense the proportionate impact of such dramatic advances as man’s 
shift from food gatherer to food producer, the introduction of machines 
which save human labor, the conquest of infections, the mastery of the air, 
the use of atomic energy, etc. 

Advances in medicine have not been a thing apart from the rest of 
human history but have ‘been a part of the general progress. As has been 
pointed out in these pages”, many basic contributions to medicine have been 
made by individuals who were not members of the profession and many more 
aré sure to come from outside sources in the future. 

(Continued on Page 90) 
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JAMES MADISON NABRIT 


By J. Reuben Sheeler, Texas Southern University 


On June 28, 1960, Dr. James Mad- 
ison Nabrit, Jr., was named presi- 
dent of Howard University, a school 
of 6507 students and America’s 
largest predominantly Negro institu- 
tion of higher learning. At the time 
of his appointment Dr. Nabrit was 
en route home from Geneva where 
he had served as a member of the 
United States Delegation to the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, where 
he served in the same capacity in 
1959. Educator and _ constiutional 
lawyer, Dr. Nabrit had completed 
twenty-four years of service at How- 
ard University as Director of Public 
Relations, as a professor and Dean in 
the law school, and Administrative 
Assistant to the now retired president 
Mordecai Wyatt Johnson. 


Three scores of the years of this 
man’s life have been packed with the 
tests, excitements, aspirations, toils 
and dreams that are the ingredients 
of maturity. Beginning with the 
twentieth century his life-story moves 
with dynamic forces that are typical 
of the time. From the common hard- 
ships of a large family of a Georgia 
Baptist preacher, Dr. Nabrit has been 
a potent factor in the changing sta- 
tus of the Negro in American life. 


The oldest of seven children of 
Reverend James Madison and Ger- 
trude West Nabrit, James Madison 
Nabrit, Jr., was born September 5, 
1900, in Atlanta, Georgia, where his 
father was then working as a baker. 
In 1903 the family moved to Macon, 
Georgia, then to Americus in 1907 
and to Augusta in 1912. James M. 
Nabrit and his brother. Samuel, had 
lone kept secret of their experiences 
in Augusta, at least it was never 
made known to their parents, One 
summer day James and Samuel join- 
ed other bovs to cross the river at 
Augusta and visit Hamburg, ‘South 
Carolina, while there. they took a 
swim in an old brick-yard pond. 
Adventurous James got out into deep 
water too far and went down. Quick 
action of the part of the boys saved 
him, While this was not the last time 
James Nabrit ventured into deep wa- 
ter, he has been able to make it out 
many times by his own efforts. 


Young James Nabrit went to 
Morehouse College where he received 
his high school diploma in 1919 and 
the Bachelor of Arts in 1923. Partici- 
pating in athletics as well as in 
debate, young Nabrit showed himself 
to ‘be an all-round boy. He never lost 
a debate in the Pentagonal League. 
On the football team, he was an end, 
on the baseball team he played short 
stop. In 1923 after he was graduated 
with honors from Morehouse College, 
he entered the law school at North- 
western University. At Christmas 
time in 1924, James Nabrit was mar- 
ried to Norma Walton of Jackson- 
ville, Florida. In 1925 the law stu- 
dent dropped out of school to teach 
political science and coach football 
at Leland College in Baker, Louisi- 
ana, After two years of teaching he 
returned to Northwestern University 
to complete the Doctor of Jurispru- 
dence degree with high honors and 
to become a member of the Order of 
Coif in 1927. 


In the fall of 1927, James M. Na- 


brit returned to college work as Dean 


of the Arkansas A.M. and N. College 
at Pine Bluff, Arkansas, under the 
administration of the late Dr. John 
B. Watson, then president. 


The young lawyer and Dean of the 
Arkansas College could not accept 
an invitation to join the staff at 
Howard University in Political Sci- 
ence in 1929 because President Wat- 
son refused to release him from a 
contract at Pine Bluff. On leaving 
Pine Bluff in 1930, Mr. Nabrit began 
the private practice of law in Hous- 
ton Texas, where he joined John 
Austin Atkins and Carter Walker 
Wesley who had opened law offices 
in 1927. It was at Houston, Texas, 
that Mr. Nabrit was to become in- 
volved the next six years with civil 
rights cases in the practice of law. 
He was admitted to practice law by 
the Texas Supreme Court and the 
United States Supreme Court, While 
in Houston, attorney Nabrit partici- 
pated in more than twenty-five cases 
involving civil rights, a large num- 
ber of them were concerned with 
voting in primary elections. He ar- 











THE NABRIT FAMILY — Dr. James M. Nabrit, Jr., Mrs. Roberta Harlan 
Nabrit, Daughter-in-law; James M. Nabrit, IJI, son; and Mrs, Norma Walton 


Nabrit, wife. 
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eued the Harris County Primary 
cases, the Terry V. Adams “Jay Bird” 
Primary case of Fort Bend County, 
Lane V. Wilson, an Oklahoma 
“Grandfather Clause” case, Sweatt V. 
Painter, a University of Texas Case, 
Bolling V. Sharpe, a District of Co- 
lumbia desegregation case. Dr. Na- 
brit has participated in civil rights 
cases in thirteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in both state and 
federal courts. He has argued or serv- 
ed on briefs in practically all civil 
rights cases since entering lav prac- 
tice in Houston. To list all these cases 
would be a review of the civi! rights 
issue in American courts for the past 
auarter of a century. While living in 
Houston during the struggle for Civil 
richts and the national economic 
strugele through the depression, Mr. 
and Mrs. Nabrit became the proud 
parents of a son, James Madison Na- 
brit. ITT, who was born in 1932. 


In the fall of 1936, Mr. Nabrit left 
Houston to join the faculty of the 
Howard University Law School. At 
Howard Law School Dr. Nabrit de- 
veloped a syllabus and collected more 
than 2,000 cases in Civil Rights and 
organized the first course on Civil 
Rights to be taught in an American 
law school. Here he also continued 
his participation in Civil Rights cases, 
especially on briefs that were used in 
numerous cases and in many states. 
In 1938, Dr. Nabrit was named Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of Howard University and 
served in that canacity for one and 
one half years. He was then ap- 
pointed Secretarv of Howard Univer- 
sitv on November 1. 1939, a position 
he held until June 30, 1960. During 
this same neriod Dr. Nabrit twice 
served as Director of Public Rela- 
tions for Howard University. 1940 to 
1950 and 1955 to 1958, and as Dean 
of the law school from 1958 to June 
30. 1960. 


During his twentv-four vears at 
Howard University, Dr. Nabrit has 
been engaged in many other services 
outside the institution. He serves on 
the lezal committee of the NAACP. 
He served as legal advisor to the 
sovernor of the Virgin Islands on the 
reorganization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government of the 
Virgin Islands in 1954, Dr. Nabrit 
received a scroll for his fifteen years 


of service to the Draft Board of the 
District of Columbia. During World 
War II he served as chairman of the 
Price Control Board for the North- 
east areas in the District of Colum- 
bia. In 1949 the Omega Psi Phi Fra- 
ternity of which Dr. Nabrit is a 
member, honored him with a scroll 
for his outstanding work in civil 
rights and education. ‘Again in 1954 
this fraternity cited him as “The Man 
of the Year” and extended him the 
Achievement Award. Dr. Nabrit had 
completed at that time, with Atty. 
Thurgood Marshall, what he felt was 
his greatest legal victory, the District 
of Columbia public school desegrega- 
tion case before the Supreme Court. 
Dr. Nabrit was given the Actors 
Guild Award in 1954 and the District 
of Columbia Federation of Civic 
Associations Award in 1956. 

Dr. Nabrit has participated in con- 
ferences on civil rights and has writ- 
ten many articles in such journals 
as the /Ilinois Law Review, The In- 
ternational Law Bulletin, Journal of 
Negro Education, Inventory on Re- 
search in Racial and Cultural Re- 
lations, The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social] Sci- 
ences, 

Over the years Dr. Nabrit has been 
associated with a large number of 
National Organizations concerned 
with public relations, law and educa- 
tion, Among these are the American 
Association of University Professors, 
Association of Deans and Registrars 
in Negro Schools, American Alumni 
Council, American College Public Re- 
lations Association, Public Relations 
Society of America, American Bar 
Association, National Bar Associa- 
tion, American Juridical Society and 
the Texas Bar Association. His bio- 
eraphical sketches may be found in 
Who’s Who in the East, Who’s Who 
in the South and Southwest, Who's 
Who in Colored America, and Who’s 
Who in American Education. 

Shortly after his appointment Dr. 
Nabrit pledged to work increasingly 
and swiftly to improve the quality 
of the Educational program of How- 
ard University. Dr. Nabrit held that 
Howard must attract “the best minds 
at home and abroad. regardless of 
race, color or creed.” 

Dr. Nabrit has four sisters: Mrs. 
Margaret N. Curry of /Atlanta, Geor- 
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gia; Mrs, Gertrude N. Thomas of 
Inwood, New York; Mrs. Lois N. 
Clarke of Knovville and Mrs. Cecelia 
N. Adkins of Nashville, Tennessee. 
His brothers are: Dr. Samuel M. Na- 
brit, President of Texas Southern 
University at Houston, Texas, and 
Reverend Henry Nabrit of Memphis. 
Tennessee, Dr. Nabrit has one son, 
James Madison Nabrit, III, who is a 
lawyer on the legal staff of Thurgood 


Marshall of the NAACP. 


Certainly America as a_ whole 
should be proud of the appointment 
of a man of the background and sta- 
ture of Dr. James Madison Nabrit. 
Jr., to the position of leadership at 
Howard University. Particularly is 
this true when one comes to realize 
that the foremost issue of America’s 
future in the world, and its survival 
as a power rests so heavily with its 
course of action on this issue in a 
world that is so much concerned with 
the rights of man and the respect of 
human dignity. The unpopular cause 
espoused by Dr. Nabrit in company 
with other unpopular Americans 
thirty years ago in Houston, Texas, 
places him today as a man in the 
forefront of a world movement that 
will not stop until all men can walk 
in dignity and live in peace as hu- 
manity composed of men. 
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ROBERT AND RODERICK BADGER, PIONEER 
GEORGIA DENTISTS 


between white men and 
Negro and mulatto women were the 
rule rather than the exception in 
ante-bellum Georgia. From such un- 
ions were born Robert H. and Rod- 
erick D. Badger of DeKalb county, 
Georgia, Robert Badger was born 
around 1829 and his half-brother 
Roderick on July 4, 1834. The rela- 
tionship between these two brothers 
and their master father 
extraordinary. Not only were they 
favored, but both were taught dentis- 
try. We know from Roderick D. Bad- 
ger himself that he received instruc- 
tion in this profession from J. B. 
Badger, a DeKalb county dentist. It 
can be inferred that Robert Badger 
received similar training from the 


Unions 


was 


same person, 

Robert H. Badger married a wo- 
man named Caroline. From this uni- 
on there were nine children of whom 
six lived to maturity. They and their 
probable dates of birth are as fol- 
lows: Talula, 1855; Arrie Darling, 
1854; Mary European, 1866; Rob- 
ert H., 1868; Lilla Ellen, 1869; Car- 
rie Zola, 1871; Branch R., March 
1875, died July 1876; Alberta The- 
resa, 1877; and Frank Bernard. All 
except Talula, Branch R. and Robert 
H. lived to maturity. 

Dr. R. H. Badger was an itinerant 
rural dentist who earned his living 
by traveling from county to county. 
As early as 1869, a period of great 
social and political upheaval, Robert 
H. Badger was a property owner. In 
April of that year he purchased from 
a James R. Mayson for the sum of 
253 dollars a lot numbered 22 on the 
west side of Clifford St. The house 
numbered 18 Clifford St. remained 
in his family until recent times. 
Doubtless this purchase was one of 
the earliest made by a colored per- 
son in post Civil War Atlanta. 

Beginning in 1881 the daughters 
of Robert and Caroline Badger com- 
pleted normal and college training 
at Atlanta University. Arrie Badger 
completed the Normal School in 
1881 and became a teacher in the 
Atlanta public schools. Mary Europ- 
ean Badger had the distinction of 


By Henry S, Robinson 


completing both the Normal and Col- 
lege courses in 1882 and 1886. She 
was the first woman to receive a 
B.A. from Atlanta University in 1886 
and became high school teacher. Lil- 
la Ellen Badger completed the Nor- 
mal course in 1887, Carrie Zola Bad- 
ger in 1889, and Alberta Theresa in 
1889, Carrie and Alberta followed 
the teaching profession and Lilla 
became a stenographer, after having 
been earlier a third grade teacher at 
Atlanta Gate City Colored public 
school. 


Mary European Badger married 
William N. Cummings, an 1882 
graduate of Fisk University, in June 
1893. From this union there was one 
son, Willis Nelson Cummings, who 
was born in Galveston, Texas. Willis 
Cummings completed his preparatory 
and college training at Fisk Univer- 
sity. He received his D.D.S. from the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1919. 
While a dental student Willis Cum- 
mings achieved an outstanding rec- 
ord in track. He was the first colored 
student to be on a winning cross 
country championship team on which 
he scored fourth. In 1918 Cummings 
achieved another first as captain of 
the varsity cross country team. Since 
1919 he has practiced dentistry in 
New York City. He is married to 
Blanche Rudd of Kenbridge, Virgin- 


1a. 


Carrie Badger married John Pitt- 
man in August 1901, From this un- 
ion there was one son John, who has 
two children, Carrie Badger Pittman 
was a public school principal in At- 
lanta. One of the parks in that city 
is named in her honor. The Carrie 
Badger Pittman park is the only At- 
lanta park named after a colored 
woman. 


Albert Badger married Clarence 
Robinson, They had one son Clabert, 
who lives in San Francisco, Califor- 
nia. 

Frank Bernard Badger, the young- 
est child of Robert and Caroline 
Badger, followed his father’s pro- 
fession and graduated from the How- 
ard University School of Dentistry 


in 1905. He married Minine Garfield 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The only surviving child of this 
branch of the Badger family is Lilla 
Ellen Badger who lives in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Roderick D. Badger (1834-1890) 
was born and lived in the Panther- 
ville district of DeKalb county until 
1856 when he came to Atlanta, He 
married Mary A. Murphey (1838- 
1909) who was in the family of 
Charles Murphey, a wealthy Decatur 
lawyer. From this union there were 
eight children of whom seven lived 





Dr. Roderick D. Badger 


to . 





Mary A. Badger 
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to maturity. The oldest was Zora 
Ann Ulalee, born June 16, 1856, 
died June 26, 1857; Roderick Duke, 
born around 1859; Ralph Balloth, 
born around 1865; Joshua Ran- 
dolph, born May 11, 1868; twins 
Walter Grant and Jane Caroline, 
born March 1872; James Alexander, 
born around 1876, and Charles Mur- 
phy, born around 1879. 


When he first came to Atlanta in 
1856 to practice, Dr. Roderick Bad- 
ger did not have any money and 
had to work on Sunday to pay for 
his instruments. In his own words 
he “soon got a start, and made and 
saved money since that time. ..”! 
That there was popular reaction a- 
gainst a colored man practicing den- 
tistry becomes evident when we ex- 
amine material for the period imme- 
diately preceding the Civil War. In 
May 1859, a petition from several 
Atlanta citizens was presented to the 
City Council. It reads as follows: 
“We feel aggrieved, as Southern 
citizens, that your honorable body 
tolerates a Negro dentist (Roderick 
Badger) in our midst, and in justice 
to ourselves and the community, it 
ought to be abated. We, the residents 
of Atlanta, appeal to you for jus- 
tice”? As a result of this petition an 
ordinance was passed requiring all 
free persons of color coming within 
the limits of Atlanta to live to pay 
two hundred dollars to the clerk of 
the Council. Failure to do so meant 
imprisonment for five days, hiring 
out during this period, and if the 
individual was not hired out during 
the five day period, he was liable 
to receive “thirty-nine lashes on his 
bare back each and every morning 
he or she may remain within the cor- 
porate limits of the City. . . .”* 

In the face of opposition and re- 
strictive legislation Roderick D. Bad- 
ger continued to work at his profes- 
sion and we find that in February 
1861, immediately after Georgia’s 
secession from the United States of 
America another petition was pre- 
sented to the Atlanta City Council. 
It is mentioned in the minutes of the 
Atlanta City Council for February 8, 
1861, and reads as follows, “A com- 
munication was received from many 
citizens calling the attention of coun- 
cil to the professional pretentions of 
a colored man styling himself ‘R. D. 


Badger’ which communication was 
referred to the ordinance commit- 
tee.” However, on February 22, 1861, 
the ordinance committee considered 
“present ordinances ample for such 
cases”.* During the Civil War. Dr. 
Roderick D. Badger served as an aide 
to a Confederate Army colonel. In 
the course of a campaign the colonel 
lost his watch and Dr. Badger re- 
covered it for him, Years later this 
watch was shown to Dr, Badzger’s 
grandsons by a member of the family 
in which Dr. Badger had served. 
Around 1864 both Robert and Rod- 
erick Badger and their families man- 
aged to leave the South, passed 
through Federal lines, and went safe- 
ly to Chicago where they lived about 
two years. It was in Chicago that 
Arrie Badger and Ralph Balloth Bad- 
ger were born. Returning to the 
South the Badger families resumed 
their work and became leaders and 
pioneers during the hectic period of 
Reconstruction. 

The Badger families were associ- 
ated with the Baptist and Methodist- 
Episcopal churches of Atlanta. Mrs. 
Caroline Badger was a member of the 
Wheat St. Baptist Church while Rod- 
erick Badger and his familv attended 
the Lloyd St. Methodist-Episcopal 
Church. 

In community affairs Dr. Roder- 
ick D. Badger was among the more 
prominent colored Atlantans. On 
June 21, 1879, he was elected for a 
three-year term to the Clark Univer- 
sity Board of Trustees, As far as the 
author is able to discern Dr. Roder- 
ick Badger was the first colored trus- 
tee of Clark University (Clark Col- 
lege). He was appoinied to the Build- 
ing Committee and on January 15, 
1880, was elected to the Finance 
Committee. In January 1882, Dr. 
Badger was re-elected for a five-year 
term and on June 7, 1886, he re- 
signed as trustee. 

As a property owner Dr, R. D. 
Badger was quite affluent. There are 
several deeds listed in his name from 
the period February 1870 to May 
1879. He owned property on Collins, 
Wheat, Daniel, Harris and Langford 
Streets. His office was on downtown 
Peachtree Street and his home was 
on east Harris Street. Among his pa- 
tients were some of the most promi- 
nent families of Atlanta. 
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Dr. Roderick D, Badger died in 
Atlanta on December 27, 1890. His 
passing was mourned by both black 
and white. As Atlanta’s first colored 
dentist he had served as an inspira- 
tion to young colored men who were 
to follow in his footsteps. As a pros- 
perous but yet thrifty colored Atlan- 
tan he had gained the admiration and 
respect of the leading white citizens 
of the city. Overcoming prejudices 
and obstacles which men of lesser 
stature would have found _insur- 
mountable, Robert and Roderick 
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Badger left a legacy which is undy- 
ing. The Badger brothers, their wives, 
and many of their two families are 
interred in historic and beautiful 
Oakland Cemetery. 

Roderick Duke Badger, the oldest 
son of Roderick D. and Mary A. 
Badger, as a young man, served as 
caretaker to the Governor’s mansion 
in Atlanta during the governorship 
of Alexander Stephens, who had been 
the vice-President of the Confeder- 
acy. He married Flora Latham. From 
this union there were two daughters 


who died in childhood. 


Ralph Balloth Badger was the only 
son to follow in his father’s profes- 
sion. As a young dentist he practiced 
in Nashville, Tennessee. He married 
Leola Jackson. They had no issue. 
Ralph Badger died at the age of 
thirty. 

Joshua Randolph Badger became 
a tailor and served in this capacity 
in Company A, 64th Regiment of 
Virginia Infantry, United States Ar- 
my, during the period of hostilities 
with Spain. He enlisted on Septem- 
ber 12, 1898 and was mustered out 
on January 26, 1899.5 Joshua R. 
Badger married Lena Turner. They 
had no issue. 

Walter Grant Badger was the twin 
of Jane Caroline. He married but 
had no issue. 

James Alexander Badger worked 
for over a half century as a railroad 
porter. He and his wife, Addie. lived 
in Chicago. 

Charles 
voungest 


Murphy 


son, 


Badger, the 
married a woman 
named Mary. They had ‘one son. 
Charles, Of his descendants and resi 
dence nothing is known, 

Jane Caroline Badger completed 
the academic course at Clark Uni- 
versity in May 1890. She married 
William Henry Harris (1867-1934) 
of Elberton, Georgia, on December 
26, 1895. From this union there were 
five children: Harriet Mary, born 
May 1897: Roderick Badger, born 
October 1898: William Percival, 
horn 1900: Taliaferro Washington, 
horn 1903: and Marie Harwicke, 
born June 1906. 

The Harris family lived in Athens, 
Georgia, where Dr. William H. Har- 
ris practiced medicine and admins- 
tered a successful business, Dr. Har- 
ris graduated valedictorian of the 


Meharry Medical College Class of 
1893. In 1897 Dr. Harris established 
the Improved Order of Samaritans 
and was the first grand secretary. 
The company dealt in fraternal in- 
surance. Around 1912 Dr. Harris re- 
tired from the active practice of 
medicine in order to devote himself 
full time to his business, 


Dr. Harris was quite active and 
prominent in Republican circles in 
Georgia. He was chairman of the 
Republican party of the eighth dis- 
trict, having been first elected in 
1904, a delegate to Republican na- 
tional conventions, and when Herbert 
Hoover was nominated in 1928 he 
was appointed a member of the noti- 
fication committee. 


In addition to participation in pol- 
itics Dr. William Henry Harris was 
elected to membership on the board 
of trustees of Morris Brown College 
in Atlanta in 1924 and was the 
board’s treasurer.® 


Harriet (Hattie Mae), the oldest 
daughter, graduated in Jun. 1916. 
from Howard University. She mar- 
ried Deaver Preston Young, an ac- 
countant, of Baltimore, Maryland. 
They had one daughter, Jane Eliza- 
beth, who is a graduate of Wilber- 
force University. After graduating 
from college Jane E. Young worked 
as an accountant for the Baltimore 
Afro-American. She married Wendell 
Grimke Freeland, a 1950 graduate 
of the University of Maryland Law 
School. Freeland is a practicing at- 
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torney in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
They have a son, Michael. 


Roderick Badger, the oldest son 
of William H. and Jane B. Harris, 
was educated at Howard University 
and Eastman Business College in 
Poughkeepsie, New York. He served 
as Assistant Grand Secretary, 1920- 
1934, and Grand Secretary-General 
Manager, 1934-1945, Order of Good 
Samaritans in Athens, Georgia. From 
1935 to 1945 he was a treasurer of 
Morris Brown College in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Like his father and grandfather be- 
fore him, Rod Harris has played a 
prominent and active role in the 
Republican party of Georgia. He was 
a delegate from the state-at-large to 
the 1944 National Republican Con- 
vention. In addition to his participa- 
tion in state wide politics Rod Harris 
has played a significant part in At- 
lanta politics, In 1953 he entered, 
qualified, and offered for public of- 
fice in the Atlanta municipal pri- 
mary, This was the first time that a 
colored person had run for local 
office since Reconstruction. 


At present Roderick B. Harris is 
a general automobile sales represen- 
tative in Atlanta. He married Mary 
Davenport Cooper of Charlotte 
Courthouse, Virginia, in August 
1923. His wife, Mary, is a registered 
nurse. 


William Percival (1900-1946) 
married Odessa Hale of Athens, 








Left to right: Marie Harris Robinson, Jane Badger Harris, Hattie Harris Young. 
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Georgia. They had three children, 
Gloria Angela, William Henry, and 
Roderick Badger. Percy Harris was 
a graduate of the Howard University 
School of Pharmacy. Gloria, the old- 
est child of Percy and Odessa Harris, 
graduated from Talladega College in 
April 1942. She married Joseph Dan- 
iel of Chester, Pennsylvania. They 
have two children, Angela and Mi- 
chael. 


In 1941 and 1942 Gloria Harris 
Daniel was active in the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Summer Stock Theater and 
participated in the Wilberforce Uni- 
versity players. She also acted with 
the Lincoln University Theater in 
which she was the first woman mem- 
ber. In 1955-56 she had the distinc- 
tion of being the first colored actress 
with the Temple University players. 
At present she is a high school Eng- 
lish teacher in Philadelphia. 


married 
Virginia. 


William Henry Harris 
Betty White of Lynchburg, 
He is a licensed embalmer and di- 
rector of the William H. Harris Fun- 
eral Home in Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Roderick Badger Harris, II, mar- 
ried Cynthia Sammons of Chester, 
Pennsylvania. They have two chil- 
dren, Carita and Roderick. In addi- 
tion to employment with the State 
of Pennsylvania Rod assists his 
brother in the undertaking business. 


Taliaferro (Tollie) Harris is a 
graduate of the Meharry School of 
Pharmacy. He has lived in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, since 1925. He married 
Lula Powell of Nashville, Tennessee. 
They have two children, William 
Lewis and Yvonne Marie. Yvonne is 
a graduate of Fisk University. Wil- 
liam L. Harris graduated from How- 
ard University Medical College in 
1955 and is a practicing physician 
in Tulsa. He married Beatrice Daw- 
son of Pine Bluff, Arkansas. They 
have four children, Taliaferro, Wil- 
liam L., Jr., Christopher, and Lori 
Marie. 


Marie Harris, the youngest daugh- 
ter, is a 1927 graduate of Howard 
University. She married Henry S. 
Robinson, Jr., of Washington, D.C., 
who is a 1930 graduate of the How- 
ard University Medical College. They 
have two children, Henry S. and 


Ellen Marie Smith, a 1958 graduate 
of the Howard University Law 
School. Ellen has a daughter, Robin 
Marie Smith. 


Although almost seventy years 
have passed since Roderick D. Bad- 
ger entered into his eternal reward, 
his memory lives on among the old- 
er Atlanta citizens and the profes- 
sional heritage which he and his 
brother Robert left has passed to suc- 
cessive generations, It will be a long 
time before these two remarkable 
and unusual men are forgotten. 


1. The Constitution, = 31, 1890 
2. Thomas H. Martin, Atlanta and Its Builders, 


(1902), p. 145, 

3. Ordinance of Atlanta City Council, May 20, 
1859. 
‘ 4. Minutes of Atlanta City Council, February 
b 61. 

5. Military Service Record, Archives Building, 


Washington, D.C. 
6. Athens Banner-Herald, November 13, 1934. 








Daniel Family: Joseph Daniel, An- 
gela Daniel, Gloria Harris Daniel, 
Michael Daniel. 
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RESURGENCE IN AFRICA’S HISTORICAL 
TRADITION AND THE AMERICAN REACTION 


A resurgence in Africa’s historical 
tradition has arisen and new view- 
points are being revived and accept- 
ed by one part of the world, Resur- 
gence assumes that there has been an 
older tradition, that there has been 
some reaction against, and that there 
has been a renewal of this reaction 
against the tradition. These reactions 
to Africa and African history have 
been in part the results of a resur- 


gence of historical truth about 
Africa. 
This truth about Africa and _ its 


peoples was announced in its organi- 
zation aspects in the establishment 
of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History under the 
leadership of Dr. Carter G. Wood- 
son, on September 9, 1915, in Chica- 
so, Illinois. The Association was in- 
corporated under the laws of the 
District of Columbia on October 3, 
1915, In January, 1916, our Founder, 
Dr. Woodson, brought out the first 
issue of the Journal of Negro His- 
tory, which since then has been pub- 
lished regularly every quarter in the 
vear without missing a single issue. 
Ten years later, in 1926, the Asso- 
ciation began the celebration of Ne- 
gro History Week and in 1937, the 
Negro History Bulletin was first is- 
sued. Throughout all this period. the 
cause of African historical truth was 
proclaimed at annual sessions and at 
Negro History Week periods. It was 
published in scholarly articles, and 
in 1936 Dr. Woodson published The 
{frican Background Outlined or 
Handbook for the Study of the Ne- 


gro, 


In spite of these scholarly endeav- 
ors and the widespread populariza- 
tion of African tradition. Just as 
the Government of the United States 
had regarded Africa as a dependent 
continent into which European na- 
tions could have the right of expand- 
ing their colonial empires, Negro- 
Americans also looked down their 
noses at Africans and Africans lost 


little love on their brothers of color 


By Charles H. Wesley 


in the United States who had been 
slaves. Dr. Woodson in commenting 
upon this situation said in 1945, 
“With a more sympathetic approach 
a few Negroes have recently become 
more intelligently interested in the 
fate of the man of African blood 
in the crucible of international af- 
fairs.” (The Story of the Negro Re- 
told, p. 245). On the other hand Ne- 
gro-Americans were regarded by the 
imperialist governments with 
picion, and it was feared that they 
would stir up the Africans if there 
were contacts. Even those who were 
sent as missionaries were selected 
with this thought in view, that only 
the safe, the trusted and the conserv- 
ative minded should be given oppor- 
tunity to serve Africa. 


sus- 


In the meantime the old tradition 
of Africa’s history had been kept 
alive. In 1891 a Berlin author wrote, 
“Africa is poorer in record history 
than can be imagined.” A similar 
view was enunciated in the Eleventh 
Edition of the Encyclopedia Brittan- 
ica as follows: “Africa with the ex- 
ception of the lower Nile Valley and 
what is known as Roman Africa is 
so far as its native inhabitants are 
concerned, a continent practically 
without a history and possessing no 
records from which such a history 
might be constructed. The Negro is 
essentially the child of the moment; 
and his memory, both tribal and in- 
vidual, is very short. If ancient 
Egypt and Ethiopia be excluded the 














ASNLH Officials at Forty-fifth Annual Meeting. Left to right: J. Reuben Sheeler, 
Vice President and Southwestern Regional Director; Albert N. D. Brooks, Sec- 


retary-Treasurer and Editor of the Negro Hist 


Bulletin; William M. Brewer, 


Editor of the Journal of Negro History; Samuel E. Warren, of Houston-Tillot- 
son College, who organized the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting; and Charles H. 
Wesley, President of Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio, and of the 


Association. 
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story of Africa is largely a record 
of the doings of its Asiatic and Euro- 
pean conquerors and colonizers.” 
These opinions have been dissemi- 
nated and have become the thought 
not only of white persons but of 
colored persons, in both their group 
and individual opinion. 


The public schools were responsi- 
ble for the continuance of this view 
through the use of textbooks which 
had accepted it. Just as many who 
went to school using these textbooks, 
Booker T. Washington describes his 
school years in this way, “As I re- 
call my first definite impressions of 
my race in Africa the books I read 
when I was a boy always put the 
pictures of Africa and African life 
in an unnecessarily cruel contrast 
with the pictures of the civilized and 
highly cultured Europeans and 
Americans. One picture, I recall viv- 
idly, was in the first Geography I 
studied. It was the picture of George 
Washington placed side by side with 
a naked African having a ring in 
his nose and a dagger in his hand. 
Here as elsewhere in order to put 
the lofty position to which the white 
race has attained in sharper con- 
trast with the lowly condition of a 
more primitive people the best a- 
mong the white people was contrast- 
ed with the worst among the black.” 
Such conclusions have been contin- 
uously accepted and have been slow 
in changing. Historians, scholars, 
students, and writers among whites 
in the schools; colleges and univer- 
sities have also continued to por- 
tray and to accept this idea. 


The continuance of the old Afri- 
can tradition is seen in the words of 
Arnold Toynbee in his The Study of 
History when he writes, “The black 
races alone have not contributed pos- 
itively to any civilization — as yet” 
and “within the first six thousand 
years the black race has not heiped 
to create any civilization.” He also 
adds, “The white races hold the lead 
but it is to be remembered that there 
are many white peoples that are as 
innocent of having made any con- 
tribution to serve any civilization es 
the blacks themselves.” Toynbee con- 
tinues, “If anything positive emerges 
from this classification it is that half 
our civilizations are based on contri- 


butions from more than one race.” 
Toynbee also adds in reference 10 
the enforced transfer of Africans to 
the United States that the Negro’s 
“primitive social heritage was of so 
frail a texture that save for a few 
threads, it was scattered to the winds 
on the impact of our Western Civili- 
zation. Thus he came to America 
spiritually as well as physically na- 
ked; and he’s met the emergency by 
covering his nakedness with his en- 
slaver’s passed-off clothes”. This tra- 
dition has also been accepted by gov- 
ernment leaders. A United States 
Government Administrator, a Depu- 
ty Director of the International Co- 
operational Administration, who is 
interested in African assistance is 
quoted as saying of Africans even ir 
this year 1960, “They have no his- 
tory, no literature, no continent-wide 
religions of their own, no traditions 
of the past apart from the sounds 
of the jungle.” 


These points of view have con- 
tinued to be held by Negro-Americans 
in spite of the work of this Associa- 
tion. Here in Amerie: Negroes have 
become primarily Americans. There 
is nothing except color—and this 
too is absent at times — which seems 
to show their relationships to Africa. 
They have been taught and have 
learned the language and the social 
techniques of this country in which 
they have lived from early periods. 
There are few traces of African cul- 
ture in Negro life in America and 
the Negro-Americans seem not to be 
essentially different in this respect, 
from the Irish-American, the Ger- 
man-American, the Scotch-American, 
or any other types so far as the 
indigenous culture of the lands of 
their ancestors are concerned. They 
have become parts of the American 
population and have been seeking to 
become American citizens in the larg- 
est measure rather than only part- 
American and part foreigner. 


Quite unlike the homelands of the 
peoples who have come from Eng- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, 


Spain, Holland and other lands, the 
homeland of Africa has not had 
its history and civilizations listed, 
taught, or referred to in educational 
circles. The contributions of other 
countries from which the peoples 
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have come have been included in 
the modern study of history ‘but the 
study of Africa was left more com- 
pletely to the technical studies of 
Anthropology and Ethnology rather 
than to History. As a result scholars 
have concluded that Africa has been 
a land without a civilization or a 
history. Nevertheless, our Associa- 
tion has proclaimed through may 
years that just as there is a European 
background, there is also an African 
background. Neither of these should 
be neglected in the interest of his- 
torical truth. 


The dramatic emergence on the 
world scene of African peoples seek- 
ing self-government was accompan- 
ied by a change in the tradition that 
Africa is without a history. This tra- 
dition, created mainly by Europeans 
and Americans, had made Africa into 
“the dark continent”, This designa- 
tion with its connotations, was con- 
tinued through centuries not only on 
account of the dark hues of its peo- 
ples but also because little was knowin 
of Africa except that it was the land 
of the unknown, of mystery, and 
legend. It was in its first discovery 
the land of “Sheba”, “Ophir”, “Pres- 
ta John” and “King Solomon’s 
Mines” and was a rich and fabulous 
area which could become also a land 
of potential slaves. It was regarded 
as a land of savagery and barbarism. 
These opinions became a tradition, 
fixed and unchanging. The exact dis- 
regard and the omission of the Afri- 
can people from history’s accounts 
contributed to the building of this 
tradition and to the dilemma created 
by differences in culture and color. 
Such people, it was believed, could 
not have had a history until their 
country had been penetrated by Eu- 
ropeans. 


Contrary to such dogmatic state- 
ments and their acceptance by peo- 
ples all over the world, Africans 
have kept their historv alive for 
themselves by continuing its oral 
transmission. They were never the 
savages they were said to be and 
never was there an Africa of the old 
geography books, The councils of the 
elders kept the truer ecord active in 
the legends and stories of tribal his- 
tories. These accounts with their 
facts, myths, legends, and imagery 
were often terminated when an Afri- 
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can state was conquered by another 
and its historicai traditions would 
pass away with it. This past, as de- 
scribed by Leo Frobenius, Anthro- 
pologist and Historian, in his Voice 
of Africa as follows: “The ruins of 
the mighty past lie slumbering with- 
in the bosom of the Earth but glori- 
fied in a memory of the men who 
live beneath the sun”, and he refers 
to “the Godlike strength of memory 
in those who lived before the advent 
of the written word. In another place 
he states “every archaeologist can 
quote examples from the nations of 
the north but who would imagine 
that the Negro race of Africa pos- 
sessed an equally rententive mind 
for its store of ancient monuments.” 


Another reason for this neglect is 
based upon the fact that tribal and 
popular group histories of Africans 
were not regarded as importent to 
historians or to the rest of the world. 
Therefore little attention was paid to 
them and there was little endeavor 
to engage in research. The history 
of European expansion in Africa was 
written and published as African 
history and it was assumed that there 
was no history of any value among 
black men prior to the arrival of 
white man. Descriptions of its Euro- 
peanization and its established colon- 
ial governments have been readily 
received by the reading public but 
there has not been even incidental 
reference given to the history of the 
African people, Is there any wonder 
that Africa is said to have had no 


history until the coming of the Eu- 
ropeans? From the eighteenth cen- 
tury until the twentieth century, Af- 
rican history was composed of the 
deeds of the white conquerors, the 
experiences of travelers and traders, 
and the exploits of missionaries. Lit- 
tle by little the real historical story 
has been coming to life and we are 
seeing the passing of an old African 
tradition. Here in America Negro- 
Americans based their opinions of 
Africa upon this background, upon 
the slave trade, and slavery, for Afri- 
ca was known to them mainly as a 
source of slaves. The worthy aspects 
of their African background were 
entirely unknown. 

For more than a century and a 
half missionary endeavors, coloniza- 
tion and imperialism have held the 
spotlight over Africa, as they have 
interpreted it to Americans. This in- 
terpretation was made usually from 
a platform of superiority. A famous 
missionary hymn tells this story 
when it says: 

Shall we whose souls are lighted by 
wisdom 

From on high 

Shall we to men benighted the lamp 
of life deny? 

Similar views were held by travel- 
ers and hunters who went to Africa 
in search of adventure and of big- 
game. Descriptions of animals, cat- 
aracts, pygmies, lipped women, na- 
ked warriors and the exotic were ma- 
jor characteristics, Then came the 
exploration of resources by organized 
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business. What we have had is Afri- 
ca through the eyes of the racists, 
the imperialists, the colonialists and 
the missionaries. 

Today, with the rise of independ- 
ent Africa, the false is giving way to 
the true. The truth is being made 
known popularly for the first time. 
This change in the African historical 
tradition began first as scolars, sci- 
entists, and specialists worked suc- 
cessfully in the search for the his- 
torical truth about Africa. They be- 
gan to dig beneath African soil un- 
earthing material objects, studying 
the available documents and reports 
of excavations, checking these with 
oral traditions, and holding meetings 
for the presentation of prepared his- 
torical papers on aspects of African 
pre-history and history. African 
scholars in the universities expanded 
this work and inspired others to addi- 
tional researches. The British Gov- 
ernment, the new African govern- 
ments, and the Carnegie Foundation 
undertook to support research in the 
history of Africa. African govern- 
ments have undertaken steps to safe- 
guard their monuments and materials 
for history. Use is being made by 
researchers of archaeological mater- 
ials, oral traditions, linguistic evi- 
dence, ethnological data, and mater- 
ial culture. 

As the African peoples achieved 
self-government or independence and 
were admitted to the United Nations, 
their histories became factors of im- 
portance to them. Since World War 











Some of the Delegates to the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History at 
Huston-Tillotson College in Austin, Texas, October 27-29, 1960. On the back row are several students of the local school. 
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II, the independent and republic 
movements in Africa have been rap- 
id and have increased in rapidity. 
The old colonial map of Africa has 
completely changed as black nation- 
alism spreads over the entire conti- 
nent either as independent govern- 
ments or as governments within the 
Empire or the Community. 


These changes have been rapid. 
Who in the west could have predict- 
ed a year ago that the Belgian Congo 
would be added to the list of free 
states in Africa in 1960, which in- 
clude the Cameroun, Togoland, Mali 
Federation, Malagasy, Somalia, So- 
maliland, Nigeria, Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, Niger, Upper Volla and the 
territories of the French Communi- 
ty? Other changes are impending, 
and the end of freedom trials and 
errors in Africa has not come. 


The growth of the Asia-African 
bloc in the United Nations represents 
increased strength against colonial- 
ism. The admission of more African 
states will increase African influence 
in the United Nations. Hearty wel- 
comes have been given by all repre- 
sentatives of the Nations in the Uni- 
ted Nations to the newly independ- 
ent African states. One of these ex- 
pressions came from Zulfekor Ali 
Bhutto, leader of the Pakistan dele- 
gation. On September 20, he spoke 
of the “tremendous youth and vigour 
these new states would bring to the 
Nnited Nations.” He said further, 
“The tremendous upsurge of free- 
dom which we have witnessed in the 
African continent during the last 
year or two now reaches culmination 
in the admission of all these states 
to the United Nations. Colonialism 
bows out of Africa. This moment 
is a point of time when all nations, 
big and small, rededicate themselves 
to one purpose — of a world free 
from fear, in which we live as good 
neighbors, in peace in unity, and 
above all, in dignity.” 


These Africans are devoted to their 
present and future. They are inter- 
ested in lifting the curtain of si- 
lence about Africa’s past; and they 
are contributing to the passing of 
the old tradition about African his- 
tory. In this connection, it was re- 
ported by historians and social sci- 
entists meeting in London, England, 
in 1953: “With these people seeking 


in our time to manifest political am- 
bitions for themselves, there should 
be endeavor made to create a his- 
tory for them in pre-European per- 
iods and prior to the devastations 
of the slave trade. There should be 
some outline of this history prepared 
from such sources as were available 
through the work of historians and 
archaeologists . .. . We no longer 
see a continent which lies beyond the 
reach of interest in the history of 
the world, in a state of deplorable 
apathy, asleep to progress and 
dreaming its day away. What we see 
is that the African and his civilza- 
tion are an important factor in trans- 
mitting forms of culture.” 

This was a belated and long over- 
due statement. It is unfortunate that 
it has come mainly through the emer- 
gence of African independence rath- 
er than through the purpose of his- 
tory — the pursuit of truth, Soviet 
scholars are engaging in research on 
Africa. Their program is being con- 
ducted under the USSR Academy of 


Sciences. The first known work in 
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this field was presented in 1956 at 
the Academy’s Institute of Ethnog- 
raphy. This meeting was called to 
establish agreement for the plan of 
scientific research work on Africa 
in the Institute of the Soviet Acad- 
emy of Sciences. It was attended by 
Russian ethnographers, orinetalists, 
geographers, and historians, One 
section of research will treat the 
“History of Africa Before Imperial- 
istic Partition”, and will include the 
excavations and Arabic sources. 
Works are scheduled for release in 
1960. Potekhin states of this work 
that it will “give the lie” to “imper- 
ialist propaganda which has always 
maintained that Africans had no his- 
tory of their own.” 

Another source has produced new 
knowledge concerning Africa. This 
is due to the interest which has de- 
veloped in African art. In the first 
decade of the twentieth century, a 
widespread interest in the sculpture 
of Africa arose in France and Ger- 
many. Artists and art collectors in 
books and articles described African 
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art from the ethnological and artistic 
viewpoints. The museums of Berlin, 
Brussels, and London exhibited Afri- 
can sculpture, and books were pub- 


lished on the arts in Africa. 


Over forty years ago, Lothrop 
Stoddard wrote his book The Rising 
Tide of Color. He said the white 
peoples of the world could not con- 
tinue to rule it if there should be 
the rise of peoples of color. This 
result which Stoddard prophecied, 
cannot be avoided, unless there is 
the acceptance of peoples as broth- 
ers, irrespective of their race, color 
or previous condition, It is the main 
road to peace within nations and 
among nations. Alan Paton of South 
Africa has seen the signs of the 
times in his Cry the Beloved Coun- 
try. He writes, “Who knows how we 
shall fashion a land of peace where 
black outnumber white so greatly? 
For we fear not only the loss of our 
possessions but the loss of our super- 
iority and the loss of our whiteness.” 


There are now three affirmations 
which may be made concerning Afri- 
ca and they form the resurgence of 
historical truth on the subject. 


I. Africa has a definite historical 
claim to be the cradle of civiliza- 
tion, According to the conclusions of 
some archaeologists and anthropol- 
ogists who have studied material re- 
mains, the Nile Valley and the terri- 
tory farther southward in Africa 
were the locations of the first home 
of mankind. Another location for 
the origin of man was in the Tigris- 
Euphrates Valley and a third origin 
was suggested in Asia. There are 
schloars who assert that the first man 
developed in Asia and migrated 
through Persia and Syria into Ara- 
bia, and from there into Africa. How- 
ever, the first theory noted above 
maintains that this first human spe- 
cies developed in Africa thousands 
of years ago. There have been the 
discoveries of skeletal and material 
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remains for a half-century which have 
formed the foundation for theories 
concerning the African origin. One 
of the theories of this appearance 
is that these people came from Asia 
through Africa to Europe by land 
which is believed to have connected 
Africa with Italy and Spain. The 
earliest known historical traces of 
man have been found recently in 
Tanganyika. Dr. Louis B. Leaky, 
Curator of the Croydon Museum of 
Natural History in Nairobi, Kenya, 
has found materials which re-enforce 
the view that man originated in Afri- 
ca. This report was made to the Pan- 
African Congress of Prehistory at 
Leopoldsville, Belgian Congo, in 
August, 1959. Dr. Leaky reported 
that human fossils about 600,000 
years old and crude tools were found 
in East Africa which revealed an 
early form of human culture. He said 
that a reconstruction of the skull 
showed that the man belonged to 
the second half of the Plistocene 
geological era. This finding is older 
than Pithecanthropus erecius, Homo 
heidelbergennis, and Homo neander- 
thalensis. 


The excavations of skeletal re- 
mains and the discovery of material 
objects have raised the possibility of 
a considerable migration of peoples 
from Africa to Europe in these early 
periods of history. George Peter Mur- 
dock repeats this generalization in 
1959 with, “Africa was probably the 
cradle of mankind.” Africans them- 
selves are of this same opinion. The 
Ghana Times, November 14, 1959, 
states the following: “For some 30 
years now, the continent has yielded 
discovery after discovery, which have 
revolutionized earlier concepts of the 
remote origins of humanity and 
which indicate that it may well be 
that the whole human race had its 
parentage in Africa — that all of us, 
Europeans, Americans, Asians, as 
well as the present populations of 
the continent, are the descendants of 
an African race.” 


Alonzo W. Pond in Prehistoric 
Habitation Siies in the Sahara and 
North Africa says, “It appears prob- 
able from our study that prehistoric 
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man came across the Sahara thous- 
ands of years ago, and we are able 
to state that prehistoric people cross- 
ed the Sahara from the south .. . 
Eventually man reached Europe by 
way of Gibraltar and came to both 
Europe and Asia by way of the Nile 
and Asia Minor”. A National Geo- 
graphic Society booklet states, “Did 
Africa people Europe? What a 
strange coincidence this would be?” 


The Negroid characteristics of the 
early peoples who inhabited Europe 
in the Aurignacian Age have raised 
the assumption that Europe’s early 
people came from ‘Africa. This the- 
ory asserts that Spain and North 
Africa were once joined by land and 
that across this neck of land there 
came wandering tribes who settled 
in Europe and became the ancestors 
of the first races there. The Nile Val- 
ley is believed to have been occu- 
pied by human beings from the earli- 
est times, and through this area the 
paleolithic men of African origin mi- 
grated to Europe and Asia. Negroid 
evidences have also been found in 
the people who have lived along the 
Tigris-Euphrates and the Ganges Riv- 
ers, indicating relationships of Afri- 
ca with other parts of Asja. These 
relationships are based upon physi- 
cal differences, such as facial fea- 
tures, color, and hair texture, as seen 
in rock carvings, cave drawing and 
skeletal remains. These have been 
the conventional criteria used to dis- 
tinguish the races of mankind. These 
racial surface differences so fade into 
one another and individuals vary so 
widely within racial groupings that 
it has ‘been difficult to determine Af- 
rican race characteristics on a strict- 
ly scientific basis. What a commen- 
tary this would be on racial theories 
if it could be proved that Africans 
were the ancestors of Europeans! 

Africa has been a colorful back- 
ground for the development of many 
racial types, although the continent 
is usually regarded primarily as the 
home of the darker people. However, 
the migrations of people which have 
taken place and the contacts of peo- 
ples within the continent, together 
with the blending of the population, 
have added further confusion to the 
indefiniable problem of race. 

While Africa had been popularly 
associated with the Negro, many oth- 


er races have inhabited the continent. 
Five major racial groups in Africa 
have been noted over long periods: 
Bushmanoid, Caucasoid, Mongoloid, 
Negroid, and Pygmoid, but is also 
well known that even this classifi- 
cation has no scientific basis for ra- 
cial definition, for groups fade off 
into one another. There have been 
populations in Africa of non-Negro 
ancestry who have been crossed with 
Negroes and have been claimed, in 
spite of their dark colors, as belong- 
ing to the group of Causasian peo- 
ples. This is especially the result 
with reference to a great part of the 
peoples of East and North Africa, 
and it is often alleged of any group 
manifesting evidences of culture. It 
is impossible to tell how much of 
these color variations are due to 
race, climate or intermixture. 


II. Africa is a continent with a 
history. While it was the last of 
the continents to be drawn into mod- 
ern history, its history is one of the 
oldest. It is no ionger merely deeds 
of conquerors, missionaries and in- 
vaders, it is now a written record. 
Well known in history are the Nile 
Valley, Egypt and Ethiopia and there 
are scholars who are pushing back 
their history into the prehistoric. 


Excavations and researches are 
bringing to view that there were 
kings, kingdoms, heroes and hero- 
ines also in other regions. 


Arabic historians, Ibu Khalden, 
El Bekre, and Edresse, also Arab 
travelers in the well known Tarik Es 
Sudan, tell of the old kingdoms of 
Ghana, Songhay, Manding, Hausa. 
There are beliefs that these are due 
to Mohammedan influences but Leo 
Frobenius states that when they came 
into the Sudan about 1000, they 
found “a well arranged system of 
commerce, already established every- 
where and they entered the great cit- 
ies on roads already splendidly built 
for traffic.” Let us look briefly at a 
few of these kingdoms, 


Ghana. Tbu Khalden writes that 
when Mohammedans came, they saw 
“no nation of blacks so mighty as 
Ghana.” It was the first of the Negro 
Empires. The transition between the 
ancient and medieval world. Around 
700, B.C. we know of it as Kumbi 
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but its documentary history begins 
about 310 A.D. By the 11th century 
the king of Ghana had an Army of 
200,000, palaces of wood and stone 
with surrounding gardens. There was 
an export trade in ivory and gold 
with caravans from the north and 
east. Melle was a warlike kingdom 
which absorbed Ghana. Its wealth 
and splendor was revealed at its 
heighth under Mausa Musa who was 
“distinguished by his power and the 
saintliness of his life.” He made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca in 1324 with a 
caravan of 60,000, eighty camels 
with gold of millions. He was re- 
garded as the greatest king of Melle, 
a builder and administrator. Tim- 
buctu was rebuilt and the University 
of Fez became famous in West Afri- 
ca and the East. 


The Songhay was another of these 
kingdoms. From 700 to 1335 it was 
at the height of its power under its 
first dynasty. The second dynasty 
lasted from 1335-1493, Some of its 
kings were men of ability, under 
whom Songhay conquered and ab- 
sorbed Ghana and Melle. Prominent 
was Sonni Ali, statesman and war- 
rior. He ‘began his reign in 1464 
and died in 1492. It was the largest 
empire in Western Africa. The last 
dynasty was from 1494 - 1591. Mo- 
hammed Askia, Askia the Great, was 
its more remarkable King. His reign 
was from 1494 - 1529. He was not 
only a statesman but a patron of 
learning. He built the University of 
Sankore and Timbuctoo and invited 
scholars there. He is cited as “the 
example of the highest degree of de- 
velopment of which Negroes are 
capable.” 


Bornu. Has authentic history in 
later periods but earlier around 1000 
A.D. is legendary. Leo Africanus 
visited there in the 15th century. Its 
great kine, Ali Duname founded the 
town of Birnie, capital of the king- 
dom for over 300 years, Other king- 
doms in this area, were Ashanti, Ben- 
in, and Yoruba, preceding Dahorev. 
These kingdoms declined due to Mo- 
hammedan waves of Ottoman and 
Seljuk Turks who swept over the 
region, 


III. Africa is a continent with civ- 
ilizations. Mechanical invention and 
industrial progress are not neces- 
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sarily evidences of civilization. Nei- 
ther is the wearing of clothes or 
nudity. Under “civilization” we in- 
clude man’s constructive achiements 
in art, literature and culture, Civili- 
zation is not measured in terms of 
the speed of vehicles, or of smooth 
paved streets and skyscrapers. Its 
index is not population, crops nor 
cities. It can be summed up in the 
term culture in its several aspects. 
African culture to some _ persons 
seems crude, primitive and unusual 
when judged by western standards, 
but students of art and culture are 
amazed by its manifestations when 
compared with conceptions of some 
modern art in its use of abstraction, 
and symbolism and communication 
of emotion. African civilization and 
culture must be seen in its own set- 
ting and one must divest himself of 
his own views to give full under- 
standing. Leo Frobenius concludes 
from Arabic Chronicles referring to 
the Sudan that their pottery would 
be suggestive to the art craftsman of 
Europe and their weapons were “so 
perfectly fashioned that no industrial 
art from abroad could improve upon 
their workmanship.” 


In its literature, nature speaks 
through proverbs and animals, Fam- 
ily life and relizion were modes of 
social control. There were qualities 
in music as an art. On iron working 
Franz Boaz says, “It seems likely that 
at a time when the European was 
still satisfied with rude stone tools, 
the African had invented or adopted 
the art of smelting 
not unlikely 


It seems 
that the people who 
marvelous discovery of 
reducing iron ores by smelting were 


iron. 
made the 
African Negroes. Neither Europe nor 


ancient Western 
China knew the iron and everything 


Asia, nor ancient 
points to its introduction from Afri- 
ca.” Delafosse addes, “It would per- 
haps be proper to attribute to Ne- 
sroes of the second wave of mizra- 
tion, the local invention of working 
in iron.” 


As a whole there are similar de- 
velopments in ancient and early me- 
dieval Europe and Africa, There are 
kingdoms in Africa as glorious and 
as brilliant as those of the Goths. 
Vandals, Huns, Anglo-Saxons, Jutes 
and Franks. Europe had its Charle- 


magne and Africa, its Askia the 


Great. There were governments, 
laws, traditions, modes of social con- 
trol, commerce and manifestations 
rivaling the early kingdoms of Eu- 
rope. Africa is more than a continent 
which gave the west a labor supply, 
a history comparable and civiliza- 
tions which were worthy rivals of 
Europe’s early kingdoms. 


‘There is an emotional attachment 
which many Negro-Americans have 
for Africa. Much of this is emotion- 
alism based upon likeness of color 
and homeland origin. Marcus Gar- 
vey took advantage of this sentiment 
and organized the first and most ex- 
tensive mass movement of Negroes 
known as The Universal Improve- 
ment Association. He was aware that 
Africa had a glorious history. Said 
he, “But when we come to consider 
history of man, was not the Negro 
a power, was he not great once? 
Yes, honest students of history can 
recall the day when Egypt, Ethiopia 
and Timbuctoo towered in their civ- 
ilizations above Europe, towered 
above ‘Asia. When Europe was in- 
habited by a race. of cannibals, a 
race of savages, naked men, heathens 
and pagans, Africa was peopled with 
a race of cultured black men, who 
were masters in art, science and lit- 
erature; men who were cultured and 
refined, men who it was said, were 
like the gods.” (Amy J. Garvey, 
Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus 
Garvey. p. 77). 


There were few Negroes who heard 
these appeals who were not stirred 
with a sense of pride. There was 
enough truth in these statements to 
give realism to them and to cause 
some to believe in his major pro- 
cram of the return to Africa, for 
Garvey formally organized the Em- 
pire of Africa in 192] with himself 
as Provisional President. As is well 
known this program failed. However 
there were those who followed the 
Garvey philosophy. Ralph Bunche 
stated that some of these persons 
were in our universities, and he de- 
scribed them as “academic Garvey- 
ites,” 


In spite of these appeals and this 
sentiment the Negro-American has re- 
mained an American and a Negro 
with an abiding interest and a devout 
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allegiance to Africa, It was upon this 
same background that W.E.B. Du- 
Bois led the organization of the 
Pan-African Congresses, of which 
there were six, the first one meeting 
in 1919 in Paris. These Congresses 
were essentially American in organ- 
ization and concept. DuBois opinion 
was that the problems of American 
Negroes were to “be thought of 
and settled only with continual ref- 
erence to the problems of the French 
Negroes and the English Negroes 
and above all of the African Ne- 
groes.” 


Freedom for Africa has had the 
support of almost the unanimous 
opinion of Negro-Americans. A rep- 
resentative group joined with whites 
in a Committee on Africa under the 
leadership fo Anson Phelps Stokes in 
1942 to draw up the report, The At- 
lantic Charter and Africa from an 
American Stand point, This document 
contained proposals for constructive 
improvements in post-war Africa. On 
the other side of this picture, the 
next year, 1943, Albert Q. Maisel, a 
white American, published his Afri- 
ca: Facts and Forecasts, in which he 
declared that “it is not an exaggera- 
tion to say that every one of us, 
though we live thousands of miles 
from the nearest coasts of Africa, 
may yet find our lives changed for 
better or worse by the decisions our 
leaders make in regard to the African 
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continent and its people.” We still 
live within the shadow of this fore- 
cast, and we in America have paid 
all too little attention to Africa and 
its people. 

Since World War II interest in 
Africa has reached the organization 
stage in America. The American So- 
ciety of African Culture, the Amer- 
ican Committee on Africa with its 
African Defense and Aid Fund, the 
Committee of Americans of African 
Descent and other local groups are 
concerning themselves with Africa 
and the African heritage. There is 
increasing interest in African edu- 


cation and Improvement. Larger 
numbers of Africans are being 


brought to the United States for study 
purposes, It is estimated that there 
may be 50,000 Africans students in 
the United States within two years. 
Protests by white and Negro groups 
have been made in our country 
against continued colonialist policies, 
apartheid in South Africa and sup- 
pressions of freedom in many parts 
of the African continent. 

Friendly interest has been mani- 
fested by Americans and their gov- 
ernment through the Department of 
State. When the First Conference of 
Tndependent States assembled at Ac- 
cra, Ghana, in April, 1958, Secretary 
of State Dulles sent a message to 
Dr. Nkrumah of Ghana. He stated, 
“Through you, I wish to assure the 
African nations that they can count 
on the people and government of the 
United States. The United States will 
continue to stand ready to support 
the constructive efforts of the States 
of Africa to achieve a stable pros- 
perous community, conscious of its 
independence and dedicated to the 
principles of the United Nations 
Charter.” (Joseph C, Satterthwaite 
“The United States and Africa: 
Challenge and Opportunity.” The 
Department of State Bulletin, Octo- 
ber 27, 1958, p. 645.) This hope ex- 
pressed ‘by Mr. Dulles is being real- 
ized. There is not only the liauida- 
tion of the British, French and Bel- 
sian empires in Africa but there is 
now an Asian-Africa bloc in the 
United Nations so that its continued 
progress without constitutional 
change will depend increasingly upon 
them. 


There is self-interest in Africa 2»4 


its resources by nations in Europe 
and by Russia as well as the United 
States. There is interest in Africa in 
the present and for the future. How- 
ever, there are few organized efforts 
to present the history and civilization 
of Africa to Africans and to the 
modern world. It is as if there is no 
history for Africa and that these are 
new nations entirely who now come 
out of barbarism, and_ revolution 
against colonialism and native sloth. 
Says the historian, Dr. K. Onwuka 
Dike of Nigeria, “The first is not that 
Africans have no history, but that 
there is profound ignorance concern- 
ing it, and an almost pathological un- 
willingness to believe the evidence of 
it when presented.” 


The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History had dedi- 
cated itself to this purpose. African 
history and Negro-American history 
are being made known through this 
organization, But where are the read- 
ers who will buy our wares? Where 
are the teachers who will teach from 
our books? Africans will be able to 
build their nationalisms to greater 
heights if there is an historical back- 
ground upon which they can build. 
A nation must have a past and that 
past must be periodically celebrated 
and newly learned with each gener- 
ation. 


American reactions are also re- 
quested in instances of treatment of 
Africans in the United States which 
affect the international relations be- 
tween these rising nations and our 
government and its people. In 1957 
an African, Kolma Gbedemah, Fi- 
nance Minister of Ghana who was 
visiting in this country as a repre- 
sentative of his nation to a meeting 
of the International Bank and Mone- 
tary Fund was refused a glass of 
orange juice in a restaurant in Dov- 
er, Delaware. In order to indicate 
that this was not an official govern- 
ment attitude he was invited to 
breakfast with President Eisenhower 
and Vice President Nixon. He had 
entertained Vice President Nixon at 
dinner in Accra, Ghana, in the prev- 
ious year. Whether orange juice was 
served or not is not known. This in- 
stance and similar ones stir the think- 
ing of the African and all people 
who believe in equality of treatment 
in a democracy. 
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On the other hand there is consid- 
erable interest in Negro colleges and 
universities concerning possible ca- 
reers in diplomatic service which 
may be opened as a result of these 
rising new nations, even in line with 
the exclusive racial policy of our 
government and its majority people, 
which if pursued would cause them 
to be directed to relations with Afri- 
can nations. In this connection the 
New York Times recently stated, 
“From the ranks of our own Negro 
fellow citizens, we can find men and 
women who can play unusual roles 
in building bridges between the Ua'- 
ted States and Africa.” This reac- 
tion spreads and criticism mounts 
against a policy which appoints white 
ambassadors to Liberia, and Haiti, 
in the wake of a list in history of 
Negro-American ambassadors; and 
repeatedly appoints diplomatic offi- 
cials of the top and the line who are 
also white. It is not enough to state 
that these are appointments of ca- 
reer men when we are facing a pro- 
gram which should demand a “crash” 
action in the world of today, so that 
qualified men as well as men with 
career background could also be con- 
sidered. 


The resurgence of interest, study, 
research and reading about Africa 
are leading to the acceptance of the 
afirmations that Africa may have 
been the cradle of civilization, that 
Africa has a history and that Africa 
had worthy civilizations prior to the 
rise of the slave trade and slavery. 
There is now the passing of the 
old African tradition and the rise of 
American opinion favorable to it. 


Closely associated with the emerg- 
ence of Africa on the world scene, 
there are similar movements in our 
own nation which parallel these 
movements for freedom, They show 
the impatience of youth with the 
accomodative tactics of their elders. 
They know that there are some 
things wrong with our world and 
that these thines need righting. Thev 
are fed up with gradualism, and 
reactions among them to it have set 
in, and are continuing. They are no 
longer the “beat” generation or the 
“silent” generation but they are will- 
ing to be called the “non-violentgen- 
eration.” 
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It may appear that it is a long 
way from Africa to our America, but 
it is shorter than we think in these 
days of rapid and 
easy communication. As a result Af- 
rica’s rise is having widespread in- 
fluence. Dr. Kwama Nkrumah in De- 
cember, 1958, said, “I say that once 
Africa is free and independent we 
shall see a flowering of the human 
spirit second to none.” Leopold 
Sedar Senghor, African poet of Sen- 
egal has declared, “The more Afri- 
can writers are inspired by African 
culture, the more they will raise 
themselves to international ranks; 
the more they turn their backs on 
Africa the more they will degenerate 
and weaken.” 


transportation 


There are connections between 
these movements, although they are 
as removed as were the American 
and the How- 
ever their resurgence has spread and 
is affecting our world. 
Henry E. Bourne in his The Revolu- 
Period in Europe, 1763- 
1815, has a sentence which can be 


French Revolutions. 


even now 


tionary 


description of 
the eighteenth century to the twenti- 
eth century and the words, “Negro” 
or “colored” inserted, the change 
would describe either situation, He 


transposed from a 


writes, 


“Although the proportions of 
truth are difficult to fix, the im- 
pression grows irresistible that the 
classifications of men in the eight- 
eenth century were outworn, rigid 
and unfair, and that those 
labored on the farm or in the shop 
were seriously 


who 


hampered by re- 
strictions laid upon them by law 
and custom.” 


Class was the problem which had 
reached its climax in Western Eu- 
rope in the eighteenth century with 
revolution and spreading 
from one country to the other. The 
classification of men was then out- 


change 


worn, rigid and unfair. Color is the 
problem which is reaching its cli- 
max in the twentieth century with 
the processes of change mounting 
into results which are tantamount al- 
so to revolution in law and custom. 
As the first battle was won, the sec- 
ond struggle will be won. For the 
classification of men is again out- 
worn, rigid and unfair. We are see- 


ing in Africa and in the United 
States reactions against law and cus- 
tom based upon color and race, Let 
us continue to go forward toward 
freedom confident as were other so- 
cial pioneers, that men of color in 
Africa and in our America will be 
free if we play our parts efficiently 
in the drama of life. 
They found them slaves! But who 
that title gave? 
The God of Nature never formed 
a slave! 
Though pride or force may acquire 
a master’s name 
Nature and justice must remain 
the same; 
Nature imprints upon whate’er we 
see, 
That has a heart and life in it— 
be free! ! 
—Cowper 
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erland, Austria, Italy and France. 

Please send in your deposit of 
$100.00 as soon as possible—as the 
deposit deadline will soon be past. 

The entire tour will cost $695.00. 
This includes transportation, sub- 
stantial meals, hotel accomodations, 
baggage transportation, etc. 

Please direct all inquiries to Mil- 
ton M, James. Philadelphia telephone 
MAdison 2-0773. Make checks pay- 
able to the Rodgers Travel Bureau, 
But send them to me at the above 
address. Seats are rapidly filling up. 
Please register now, 

Very sincerely 
Milton M. James 
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Medical History 
(Continued from Page 74) 


The sobering effect of a reasonable 
historical knowledge is nowhere a 
better corrective than upon the pur- 
veyor of self-proclaimed new ideas. 
The old adage that “there is nothing 
new under the sun,” is good to bear 
in mind in such cases. A deluge of 
medical literature today through the 
multiplying numbers of periodicals 
and books makes thorough scholar- 
ship difficult and leads to such things 
as false claims of priorities, incor- 
rect interpretations and misleading 
impressions. Many medica] writers 
in addressing a topic would like to 
begin with a succinct and accurate 
historical account in the classical 
manner, and properly so, but they 
abandon the idea althogether when 
they discover the difficulties of pre- 
paring such accounts. This is not to 
say that many poor historical intro- 
ductions are not innocently thrust 
upon equally innocent readers. 


Not only is there a lack of proper 
appreciation of medical history by 
physicians ‘but by the laity as well. 
The Encyclopedia Britannica gave 
1714 pages to Napoleon, 21% to Pas- 
teur and did not mention Vesalius, 
although Pasteur’s discoveries have 
led to the saving of countless lives, 
whereas Napoleon destroyed them, 
and the Fabrica has been universally 
acknowledged as the foundation stone 
of modern medicine. 


The importance of medical history 
has special implications for the mem- 
bers of the National Medical Asso- 
ciation. It is always well to know on 
whose shoulders one stands. We wit- 
ness today annual classes of Negro 
medical graduates who have no 
knowledge of, and sometimes, la- 
mentably, no interest in. the early 
struggles of the Negro physician or 
the forces and individuals whose ac- 
tivities against discriminiation in 
health areas have made possible the 
opportunities. these young people 
themselves enjoy. 

The work of the distinguished his- 
torian, Dr. Carter G. Woodson, whose 
career continues in the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory and the Journal of Negro His- 

* J.N.M.O., v. 42, 113-114, 1950 
tory, both of which he founded, 


should be widely supported by the 
membership of the National Medical 
Association, because it is in a special 
position to understand and appreci- 
ate the value of this work. Yet, few 
Negro physicians bother to join this 
Association or subscribe to its Jour- 
nal. As a matter of fact, a large 
proportion of the historical papers 
published in this Journal are written 
by whites. Many white scholars who 
work the mine of information in the 
Moorland Collection of Howard Uni- 
versity have asked why the Negro is 
not more interested in his own 
history. 

Over the past eleven years this 
Journal has regularly published his- 
torical information, old and new, on 
the Negro physician and health prob- 
lems because of its inspirational val- 
ue. The Journal would be happy to 
receive from any reader historical 
items hitherto unnoticed which it 
might bring to public attention and 
thus contribute to improving the 
general perspective. 





THE WATER CURE 
Sometime when you're feeling 
important 
Sometime when your ego’s in bloom 
Sometime when you take it for 
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granted 

You’re the best qualified in the room. 

Sometime when you feel your going 

Would leave an unfillable hole 

Just follow this simple instruction 

And see how it humbles your soul. 

Take a bucket and fill it with water 

Put your hand in—up to your wrist 

Take it out—and the hole that’s 
remaining 

Is a measure of how you'll be missed. 

You can splash all you please as you 
enter 

You can stir up the water galore 

BUT STOP—and you'll find in a 
minute 

That it looks quite the same as 
before, 

There’s a moral in this quaint 
example 

Just do the best that you can 

Be proud of yourself but remember 

There is no indispensable man. 


—AvuTHOR UNKNOWN 








NIGERIA 


Special articles on Nigeria 
will appear in the 
FEBRUARY ISSUE 

of 

The Negro History Bulletin 


























NEW YORK—Mrs. Ralph W. Bunche (left), wife of the distinguished Under- 
Secretary of the United Nations, chats with the Honorable Masayoshi Kakitsubo, 





Deputy Minister of the Japan Mission to the United Nations, at the sixth annual 
luncheon sponsored by the Women’s Planning Committee of the Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Foundation here, October 20, 1960. Mrs. Bunche 


is a member of this women’s group. 


Listening at right is Miss Umeko Kagawa, 


daughter of the world-famed Japanese evangelist, Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, who 


died earlier this year. 


Miss Kagawa is a staff member of the World Council of 


Christian Education, National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
The principal speaker at the luncheon was Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister of 


Christ Church, Methodist, New York City. 


In his address, the noted clergyman 


told the gathering which attracted more than 650 prominent guests, that 
the International Christian University in Japan “is the most strategic single 
Christian missionary opportunity in the world today.” 
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AFRICA IN THE NEWS 


OCTOBER, 1960 


The big news this week is, of 
course, the United Nations. By the 
time this appears, the event and 
numerous stories which will be its 
outgrowth will have printed many 
times in the daily presses of the 
world. (I record this on the Monday 
just before the big day of the 
opening of the General Assembly, 
one of the most crucial and historic 
meetings of our time.) 

We of the regular U.N. Press Corps 
have long been in preparation. We 
have been photographed, printed, 
measured, and tagged. We have filled 
out forms and memorized new rules 
and regulations. 

After remaining close to the radio 
to “cover” the arrival of Mr. “K,” 
I felt a sense of pride in the rela- 
tive ease with which the Soviet lead- 
er was permitted to speak his piece 
at the pier. In fact, there was so 
much speech that I arrived at the 
U.N. later than had been my intent. 
As I made my way over to the U.N., 
it was pouring rain, with taxis hard 
to come by. The well-guarded build- 
ing soon loomed large ahead, and on 
this occasion the need for passes 
proved to be much more than routine. 
In and out of my purse it came, cut- 
side the gates, in the corridors, in 
the press area, in the Council Room. 

Once inside, everything was fairly 
quiet. The public is no longer ad- 
mitted and few were around but a 
sparse sprinkling of delegates and 
the press. Sir Claude Corea of Cey- 
lon was presenting an Amendment to 
a resolution he had offered the day 
before. 

Of course, the proceedings of that 
particular 
unimportant. 


moment were relatively 
What was being said, 
as is the custom, was simultaneously 
being published in the official U.N. 
languages, as well as being carried 
over the closed circuit television, with 
scores of screens placed strategically 
about the building. 


As has been noted repeatedly, there 


By Marguerite Cartwright 


are many black and brown men here 
now. Time was when I could easily 
identify most of them, but currently 
their number has swelled to well in 
excess of 500. (Ghana has a dele- 
gation of 44!) So this is no longer 
possible. 

In the hall I saw two groups of 
French-speaking Negroes accom- 
penied by a white girl interpreter. 
They seemed a bit bewildered and 
helpless. In one corner the little 
Delegation from Chad was having a 
group picture made. 

I made a quick check and saw 
no member of the U.S. Negro press, 
although many showed up the next 
day, very angry when they were de- 
nied the necessary accreditation or 
tickets to admit them to the General 
Assembly Hall. Increasingly that 
day, the press area was crowded with 
the disappointed newspaper people. 
Many, but by no means all, of these 
were Negro. The dirge had become: 
“One hundred passes for a thousand 
reporters.” Many of the newsmen 
were infuriated. “I am the only one 
covering a paper from Panama.” 
“Johnson Publications has the great- 
est Negro circulation.” “I will make 
an official complaint,” they wailed,— 
but all to no avail. In the meantime, 
Castro was making one of the big 
stories up in Harlem, so the report- 
ers in this area had front row seats. 

When the Assembly tickets began, 
I somehow found myself at the head 
of the line. Perhaps because of many 
years at the U.N.. (during which 
time I’ve done quite a lot of friend- 
making), I managed to secure the 
magic little orange rectangle of card- 
board which allowed me to enter the 
Assembly Hall. Many were turned 
down. 

Understandably, the most closely 
guarded area was the second floor 
where the Delegate’s Lounge is lo- 
cated. Here one cannot avoid rubbing 
shoulders with all greats. A special 
pass was needed for this, and for 
the reporters it was naturally the 


most difficult hurdle of all. I con- 


sidered my chances of getting one of 
these slight. Attempts to “pull 
strings” (requesting one of Ralph 
Bunche) did not work.” “I cannot 
even get one for Ruth,” he said 
(though I felt it more necessary for 
me to have free access to the second 
floor than his wife). “You will have 
to go to Col. Katzin. . .and on your 
own,” he added. I knew that Col. 
Katzin the South African in charge 
of Security, seemed the most un- 
likely person to do me favors, so | 
decided to seek elsewhere. 


As I have intimated, friends, ex- 
perience, and contacts pay big divi- 
dends at the U.N. A system of float- 
ing passes, “under the category” U.S. 
Press, “was put into motion and this 
Cinderella of the news-writers was 
the first to be “pinned” and receive 
one. 


Thus decorated, I was able to make 
my way down to the main entrance 
where the Delegates were now arriv- 
ing. There were some familiar faces 
—Liberia was arriving; Angie 
Brooks, attractively thinner, dressed 
in a black, slightly decollete dress. 
She was followed by their veteran 
Chairman, Henry Ford Cooper. I 
noticed new members, Harry (Rub- 
ber King) Morris, Permanent mem- 
ber and U.N. Ambassador Baines. 
Acting head during the latter’s recent 
absence, Dosamu (Lincoln U.) 
Johnson was there. Another new 
member was the brother of Liberia’s 
New York Counsel General Thomas. 
Missing were former Ambassador and 
Delegates King and Eastman. 

“I am part of the receiving line,” 
I said, and some of the members 
seemed for a moment willing to be- 
lieve me. 

Next Ghana arrived, adding the 
bright note of color. The only one 
of the 82 nations to wear their 
formal native dress (the Kente 
cloth), they stood out noticeably. 
The permanent head of the Delega- 
tion, Alex Quaison-Sackey, being tall, 
wears the toga-like garment with 
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much grace. However, Ministerial 
member Edusei, who is not tall, also 
looks well in his. The more youthful 
members of Ghana’s Delegation, Dad- 
zie and Abdullah, wore Wesiern 
garb. Dr. Nicko wore a sweater. 


Naturally, the most attractive in 
the Kente cloth were the Ghana wo- 
men, as the colorful garb blends well 
with their brown faces. Quite a num- 
ber of wives were present, and Ghana 
has returned her lady member, Flor- 
ence Addison, In the audience I saw 
Emma Humphry Darko, U.S. wife 
of the N.Y. Consul General of Ghana. 


Nigeria is said to have a couple 
of observers, but I have seen briefly 
only one of them. 

Johaan Einaar of Surinam is still 
one of the representatives of the 
Netherlands, but he told me that his 
Dutch wife and children were now 
living in Holland, as he expects to 
retire soon, 


Another senior U.N. Delegate is 
Max Dorsinville of Haiti, whom 
many consider one of the most gifted 
among the U.N. diplomats. Regard- 
less of shifts in Haitian politics, he 
is still returned — and, one sup- 
poses, this is a tribute within itself. 

After what seemed like an interm- 
inably long time, quiet settled over 
the Assembly Hall and the work of 
the historic conference was under 
way. 

After the moment of silent prayer, 
the first order of business was the 
farewell address of Peru’s Balunde. 
The formalities of electing a new 
president were next, although the 
choice of Eire’s (Ireland) Frederick 
Boland was known well in advance. 
That the ruddy-faced Irishman was 
chosen for Presidency was of great 
interest to followers of African af- 
fairs. As he took his place on the 
podium, I recalled something he had 
told me when we once met at a 
dinner party. [ had asked him why 
a nation like Eire had played such 
an active role in African affairs. 
His reply was: “Well, you see, we 
Irishmen had to learn long ago how 
to deal with Imperialists.” And he 
laughed heartily. In his opening 
speech he said: “The Assembly is 
now nearer in practice to what it 
really is — an assembly fully repre- 
sentative of the whole human race.” 


The Assembly procedure which 
followed was the most touching of 
the afternoon’s work. It was the 
formal admission of new nations. 
Fifteen had been proposed by the 
Security Council; fourteen of these 
were African nations. For the record, 
these new States which have sent 
so many of us scurrying to our geog- 
raphy books were: Central African 
Republic, Cameroon, Chad, Congo 
(both ex-French and ex-Belgian), 
Dahomey, Togo, Gabon, Niger (pro- 
nounced Nee-zheir), Malagasy Re- 
public (Madagascar), Somalia, Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, and Mali Fed- 
eration. All were admitted except 
Mali, which recently split into its 
original components, Senegal and 
Soudan, and they will be considered 
separately in the near future. How- 
ever, the question of which of two 
rival delegations from Congo (ex- 
Belgian) was to be seated was re- 
ferred to the Credentials Committee. 


All of the African states had been 
presented by Tunisia, the African 
member of the Council, and France. 
African members now number 23, - 
Afro+Asia members 43. 


All of the new nations but one 
were represented by black men. The 
Madagascans were various shades of 
brown, but the thing that impressed 
many observers was the obvious high 
quality of the delegates. As one re- 
porter noted, “They are products 
of French civilization, not as naive 
as some supposed. They have had 
French secondary or university edu- 
cation, have served as French Gov- 
ernment officials, or as members of 
French political parties and trade 
unions.” 

The only non-African new mem- 
ber was Cyprus, concerning which 
Britain, its sponsor, expressed the 
wish for “harmony and _ coopera- 
tion,” and thus again ended a long 
and violent chapter in Colonialism. 
I wished that my schoolmate, Arch- 
bishop Makarios, might have been 
present. 

Three African Prime Ministers 
were present, among them Sylvanus 
Olympio, the earliest of all the peti- 
tioners, who reminded me that we 
had first met on the occasion of his 
first U.N. visit in 1947. 


In addition to Russia, Nepal, Cam- 
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bodia and Morocco sent Prime Min- 
isters, causing the four foreign min- 
isters (U.S., France, Britain and Is- 
rael) to be overshadowed. In fact, 
in listing the Foreign Ministers, the 
New York Times omitted the world’s 
only lady Foreign Minister. 


Tomorrow is another big day, for 
the morning’s first speaker is Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The other event of 
tomorrow will be the appearance of 
Prime Minister Nkrumah, who ar- 
rives as of this writing. 








Sit-Ins 

The first southwide meeting of 
white students to discuss their place 
in the current student movement for 
integration, was held at Highlander 
Folk School November 11-13, accord- 
ing to a statement issued by Myles 
Horton, Director of the School. 


Fifty-nine representing 
sixteen colleges and universities, par- 
ticipated in the three-day workshop, 
discussing the subject “The Role of 
the White Student in the Current 
Struggle.” In addition, more than 
fifty students and faculty members 
from nearby colleges attended sev- 
eral of the sessions. Ten Negro stu- 
dents participated as consultants and 
advisers. 


persons, 


The group agreed that white stu- 
dents are wanted by Negro students 
to take part in the movement at every 
level, including strategy and policy 
making. They also felt that the white 
students are responsible for taking 
the intiative in contacting Negro stu- 
dents to find out how they can be of 
most help in giving support to the 
movement, 

Colleges and universities from 
which students came were: University 
of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee; 
Vanderbilt, Peabody, Scarritt, Fisk 
and American Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Nashville; Lane College, 
Jackson; University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville; Florida State, Tallahas- 
see and Rollins, Winter Park, Flor- 
ida; University of Louisville; Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; Emory Uni- 
versity Atlanta, Georgia; University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virgin- 
ia; Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; and Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York. 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 
By Jesse H, Roy 


It has been said that “no history 
of the (Civil) War has ever been 
written without mentioning the pa- 
tience, endurance, fortitude, and he- 
roism of the Negro soldiers who 
fought, wept, bled, and died for the 
preservation of the Union of the 
United States of America.” ! (Many 
such histories omit any mention of 
the Negro as a soldier. Ed.). 

Now that the Centennial of the 
Civil War is about to be celebrated, 
let us see to it that “history repeats 
itself”, and that the valor and the 
loyalty of Negro soldiers AND civil- 
ians in that war are reviewd along 
with the deeds of all other Ameri- 
cans, Surely, no other Americans had 
to fight for the right to fight in this 
war as did the Negroes. 

When the war began, neither the 
North nor the South would accept 
Negroes as soldiers. The North con- 
tended that Negroes would not fight; 
that white men would not fight with 
them; and that white men would quit 
the armies if Negroes were enlisted. 
“This: is a white man’s war,” they 
said. ? The South wished to keep the 
Negroes on the plantations so that 
the work would go on and their 
homes would be well guarded while 
they fought. They soon discovered, 
though; that they could not watch 
the slaves and the Union Army, too; 
so, they used Negroes as laborers 
and as “cannon fodder” to save their 
own men. 

Still, in spite of prejudice and 
humiliation, Negroes continued to 
offer themselves as soldiers to help 
preserve the Union and to gain their 
own freedom, At last, necessity forced 
the Union Army to use Negro sol- 
diers in the South. The shortage of 
man power which made it impossible 
for General David Hunter, command- 
er of the Army in the South, to re- 
cruit white troops, forced him to use 
many idle, but able-bodied Negroes 
who were anxious to serve. 

This first black regiment became 
such a success that General Hunter 
considered them “invaluable auxilli- 
aries.” As a result of this experiment 
in the use of Negro troops, Congress 





authorized the enlistment of colored 
soldiers over the loud protests of 
some who still felt the Negro soldiers 
were an insult to white ones. 

By 1862, Negroes were being en- 
listed in large numbers. Many of 
them were runaway slaves; and some 
of these were starving and diseased 
due to the fact that they had run 
away too hurriedly to secure enough 
food or clothing for their needs; but 
the majority were both able and 
willing, and the glory they won for 
themselves and their country must 
never be forgotten. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch, 
however, to extol the deeds of black 
warriors alone, but to bring to your 
attention an excellent example of the 
many who were so useful to the 
Union Army that their services were 
indispensable. These were the men 
and women who served as laborers, 
spies, scouts, and nurses—all neces- 
sary and very vital personnel of 


ANY army. 


The representative of this group we 
have chosen, is Harriet Tubman, of- 
ten called the “Moses” of her people 
because she led so many slaves to 
freedom. Harriet was, perhaps, the 
first American woman to visit or 
work on the battlefields of the Civil 
War’ 

She went to help her people who 
sought refuge in the Union Army 
camps. These escaped slaves were not 
returned to their former masters, but 
were sheltered from them as “contra- 
bands of war.” 

Because of her cunning and her 
ability to shoot, Harriet was sent 
early in the wer, as a scout and a 
spy to the headquarters of General 
Stevens at Beaufort, South Carolina. 
Here, she was, at first, given the 
same rations as an officer or a sol- 
dier, but gave up this privilege when 
she noticed the jealousy it caused 
among her own people. Thereafter, 
she earned her food and clothing by 
making and selling pies and root 
beer.‘ 

Harriet’s first job was nursing the 
sick among the Negroes. She com- 
forted them as well as she could 
physically, and lifted their spirits by 
listening to their troubles. She taught 


the refugees many useful things, and 
interpreted their needs to the white 
officers as many of them could not 
understand the various dialects spok- 
en by the Negroes. Under Harriet’s 
guidance, the women learned to wash, 
sew, cook, and make useful articles 
for sale. This aided greatly in mak- 
ing them more independent, and in 
boosting their self respect. 


As there were so many sick ones, 
a makeshift hospital was established 
at some of the army camps. You 
would be surprised at the lack of 
sanitation and equipment in these 
hospitals. Our hospitals are so clean 
and sanitary, that it would be hard 
for you to imagine a hospital with 
no running water, no clean linens, 
no effective medicines, and where 
flies and other insects covered the 
wounds of the injured. In such a 
hospital, Harriet worked, trying to 
ease the pains of the Negroes and 
of the wounded white soldiers. 

No wonder so many patients died! 


At one place, Harriet was assigned 
to help people who were dying of 
a disease called dysentery. For these 
patients, she mixed healing herbs 
with which she was familiar, and 
she cured many of them. She also 
worked to help those suffering from 
such deadly and contageous diseases 
as small pox and certain fevers. 
Luckily, she, herself, never caught 
one of these diseases in spite of the 
fact that she had never been vacin- 
ated against them and had never had 
one of them. 


Beside being a wonderful nurse, 
Harriet Tubman was also a most 
successful spy. Her method of oper- 
ation was to gain the confidence of 
Negroes of a region and learn from 
them its rivers, the locations of its 
military camps, and any other infor- 
mation she could get. These facts 
she would report to her commander 
in the Union Army. Then, of course, 
it would be easy for the Yankees to 
enter an unguarded section and take 
it over. 

Once, under Harriet’s guidance, “a 
band of black soldiers led by Col- 
onel Montgomery, dashed into an 
enemy encampment, destroyed mil- 
lions of dollars worth of food, cotton, 
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and houses, brought off nearly eight 
hundred slaves, and thousands of 
dollars worth of other property; 
yet, never lost a man or received a 
scratch.” 5 

Harriet also took part in the guer- 
illa warfare which harrassed the 
Confederates in many areas, for she 
was as handy with a gun as any 
man. Her courage, too, was great, 
and her determination to do all she 
could against slavery spurred her 
on to make a raid within the enemy 
lines numerous times. 

In 1863, the battle of Fort Wagner 
took place. This was one of the most 
bloody battles of the War, and it was 
fought by the famous Fifty-Fourth 
Mass. Negro regiment under the lead- 
ership of Colonel Robert Gould 
Shaw. In this battle, the Negroes were 
slaughtered mercilessly, but still they 
fought and would NOT retreat — 
they could not, because the eyes of 
all were upon them. Although the 
regiment was almost totally destroy- 
ed, the few men remaining fought 
on to the end; thus proving for all 
time, that the Negro WOULD fight, 
and that he was as brave as any 
other fighter in the land! 

After this battle, Harriet Tubman 
went to Fort Wagner and helped to 
bury the black soldiers and their 
white officers; and to care for the 
wounded. 

What a woman! What an instru- 
ment for the correction of the great 
sin of slavery God had made of her! 

Whenever the history of the Civil 
War is written, acted, sung, or 
filmed, Harriet Tubman has a right 
to be one of the leading characters. 


FOOTNOTES —— CIVIL WAR—HARRIET TUBMAN 
1. The Pregress of a Race. by H. F. Kletzing 


and W. H. Crogman. J. L. Nichols and Co. At- 
lanta, Ga. 1898. p. 139. 

2. Ibid. p. 139. 

3. Harriet Tubman. by Earl Conrad. Associated 


Pub. Washington, D.C. 1943 p: 154 
4. Ibid. p. 161. 
5. Ibid. p. 169. 


For You To Do 

1. Find out all you can about the 
Civil War. 

2. Write a sketch of the life of a 
Civil War veteran in your com- 
munity. 

3. Describe the battle of Fort Wag- 
ner in your own words, 
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UNMINED BLUEGROUNDS 


As pressure crystalizes carbon 
To form diamonds, So 
Economic insecurity, limited 
Educational opportunity, and 
Social ostracism crystalize 

In the American Negro 
Occasionally forming diamonds! 


Thus: Negroes form an unexplored 
Blueground of human diamonds; 
Waiting to be forged, polished, cut. 
We should mine this blueground 
Of diamonds in the rough 

From the earth’s dark bosom 

Take time to scoop it up! 


Though its lain there many a year 

We can mine it still 

Careful cultivation can plane the 
facets yet. 

Rarest of jewels. Hardest Substance 
known 

Though not destroyed by acid smiles 

They melt, neath the heat of 
intolerance. 


As diamonds which have borne 
The buffeting of winds and 
Waters of a hundred rivers 
Achieve a sharper brilliancy ; 
Negroes, like such diamonds, 
Having borne the whips and lashes 
Of human indignity 
Unearthed, shine forth in greater 
brilliance! 


Ralph Bunche, Marian Anderson 

Katherine Dunham, Mary Bethune 

Lena Horne, Charles Drew, Jackie 
Robinson, 

George Washington Carver, Eartha 
Kitt, 

Bill Robinson, Althea Gibson, 
Sidney Poitier, 

All were unmined diamonds, waiting 

To be found. Others yet lie waiting 
in this unmined 

Blueground. 

By Pauline Willis 
Miami, Florida 
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African Cardinal 


“I’m afraid the Holy Father has 
made a mistake this time,” was the 
reaction of Laurian Rugambwa, Bi- 
shop of Rutabo, Tanganyika, when he 
learned last March 2 that he had been 
made a Cardinal. The story of this 
remarkable young African prelate 
is told in 11 pages of pictures and 
text in the November issue of The 
Sign, national Catholic magazine. 


Nobody else thought the Pope had 
made a mistake, reports Glenn D. 
Kittler, author of The Sign article. 
“By nightfall,” he writes of that day, 
“the wireless station at Bukoba, thir- 
ty miles away on the western shore 
of Lake Victoria, was swamped with 
cables and telegrams from people 
who had heard the announcement on 
the Vatican radio and the BBC. That 
evening, hundreds of natives jour- 
neyed barefoot through the bush to 
Cardinal Rugambwa’s house, bring- 
ing him gifts of fruit, eggs and 
chickens.” 


“At forty-eight,” Kittler continues, 
“Cardinal Rugambwa possesses no- 
bility in various forms.” In his native 
language his name means “the noble 
one.” His bearing is described as 
“impressively regal.” “His parents,” 
says the author, “were pagans of 
noble lineage. His father belonged to 
the Basita tribe from which still 
come the chiefs of the Kihanja dis- 
trict. His mother’s tribe were the 
nearby Bahinda rulers; she was the 
niece of a chief and now is the cous- 
in of one. On entering the Church, 
Rugambwa surrendered his own roy- 
al prerogatives, but one of his two 
younger brothers is the chief of five 
villages.” 


The Negro Cardinal likes the Uni- 
ted States. “You Americans,” he told 
Kittler, “how much Africa owes you! 
This is the part of you the rest of 
the world understands — your gen- 
erosity. When your government gives 
money away, you are accused of buy- 
ing friendship. But generosity is your 
nature, each of you, one by one. 
I have seen it myself, and I believe 
it is why God has given you so much 
in return. I hope you are never dis- 
couraged by ingratitude, for then 
the spirit of Christian charity would 
dim everywhere, You have no idea 
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what an example you are to others.” 

The Cardinal has also seen the 
other side of America. In 1957 while 
visiting the United States, he was, 
because of his color, refused service 
in a white barbershop in New Jersey. 
To this example of prejudice, his re- 
action was, “It is all right. I prayed 
for the man.” 

Another incident during that visit 
shed light not only on his awareness 
of racial problems but also on his 
gentle penetrating wit. “We were rid- 
ing in a New York taxi one after- 
noon,” Kittler relates, “and when we 
were stopped by a traffic light Ru- 
gambwa noticed several Negroes 
among the pedestrians crossing the 
street. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘there are some 
of my people.’ 

“We had just been discussing race 
relations in America, which he hope- 
fully predicted would improve once 
people stopped exaggerating the ac- 
cident of individual pigmentation. I 
looked at the pedestrians and said, ‘I 
understand there are over a million 
Negroes in New York.’ 

“A smile tugged at his lips. He 
mused, ‘I wonder why they don’t turn 
white?’ Puzzled, I asked him what he 
meant. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘when your 
people come to my country you turn 


black.’ ” 








University Of Michigan 

It is upon education — not laws 
or court orders — that responsibility 
rests for making changes in attitudes 
toward civil rights, the chairman of 
the Federal Commission on Civil 
rights declared Thursday (Oct. 27) 
at The University of Michigan. 

“Education is destined to have an 
increasing importance as we seek 
the final answers to civil rights prob- 
lims in this country,” said John A. 
Hannah, president of Michigan State 
University. 

Hannah said education is tradi- 
tionally viewed as the arm to erase 
intolerance and prejudice with its 
“slow but certain progress.” Laws 
and court orders may be viewed as 
statements of policy to create a spir- 
it of “intolerance against intoler- 
ance,” he commented. 

President Hannah was the fourth 
of eight speakers in a lecture series 
on civil liberties sponsored by Chal- 


lenge, University of Michigan student 
organization, 


Supporting education’s importance 
in civil rights, he said, are facts that 
say benevolence as well as social 
attitudes of intolerance can be 
learned and that hard facts lead to 
positive action, as Commission in- 
vestigations show. 


The Commission has investigated 
civil rights in education, he added, 
because of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision and because “the American 
system of public education must be 
preserved without impairment” as a 
line of defense for democracy. 


“Civil rights is the heaviest issue 
on the American domestic scene to- 
day,” Hannah observed. “The coun- 
try’s domestic tranquility and the 
mainly non-white and uncommitted 
nations are at stake. 


“Tt is essential that American prin- 
ciples and purposes be clearly under- 
stood, in a world where colored skins 
predominate, where new governments 
are being born, where self-govern- 
ment and totalitarianism are clash- 
ing. 

“Civil rights is a delicate and com- 
plicated problem which has no easy 
solutions. Those who are discouraged 
by .. . slow progress should look at 
the substantial gains of recent years 


—I don’t mean they should be satis- 
fied.” 


Problems are complicated by the 
fact that rights champions are wide- 
ly spread and often uncoordinated, 
Hannah said, noting that actions of 
one group sometime disagree with 
those favored by others of like 
minds. 


“Time is the most vexing prob- 
lem, with its demoralizing effect upon 
those seeking their rights,” he com- 
mented. “Confusing demoralized at- 
titudes with justifications for anti- 
rights actions, intolerants draw a vi- 
cious circle which adds to complica- 
tions.” 

Hannah added that progress is 
bound to be uneven due to differ- 
ences in communities, their ap- 
proaches, and their reactions. Some 
communities with no rights abroga- 
tions in voting, for example, criti- 
cize others that do. At the same time 
they ignore other problems in their 
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backyards ,further slowing progress, 
he said. 


Hannah said, “the over-riding ob- 
jective of those trying to do some- 
thing about civil rights should in- 
clude three principle components: to 
work for a situation encouraging all 
men to use education to develop their 
potentials for maximum contribu- 
tions to society; to promote a cli- 
mate allowing the exercise and use 
of this potential; and to work for 
equal social rewards for the social 
contributions of all men, regardless 
of color or creed.” 





I.L.0. SENDS EXPERT TO HELP 
MOROCCAN PARALYSIS 
VICTIMS 


The International Labor Organiza- 
tion is sending an expert to help vic- 
tims of the adulterated cooking oil 
disaster in Morocco. He will assist 
officials of the Moroccan Ministry of 
Health and Ministry of Labor and 
Social Affairs on measures to resolve 
their vocational rehabilitation and 
employment problems. 

In September, 1959, neary 10,000 
Moroccans became paralyzed after 
eating cooking oil which had been 
adulterated with cleaning oil for jet 
engines, Their illness was called 
“meknassitis”—because the first vic- 
tims came from the region of Mek- 
nes. 


First measures to help them were 
medical: the World Health Organi- 
zation and the League of Red Cross 
Societies both sent specialists, medi- 
cines and equipment. In December, 
1959, the Moroccan Government sent 

a request to the ILO for help with 
vocational rehabilitation. But before 
being able to act effectively, the ILO 
had to await the results—notably in 
the field of physiotherapy—of meas- 
ures taken by the Moroccan Health 
Services and WHO experts. 

A preliminary survey made by 
WHO showed that about 6,000 of the 
victims would need vocational re- 
habilitation. However, this presented 
a number of problems which could 
only be resolved by a more complete 
on-the-spot investigation. ILO ap- 
pointed a Belgian specialist, Mr. 
Eniile Quiriny, to assist the Moroc- 
can authorities. 
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SIGNIFICANT DATES-1861 FOR CIVIL 
WAR CENTENNIAL OF 1961 


April 10 
Robert Small, watching preparations for the attack 
on Fort Sumter said, “This, boys, is the dawn of 
freedom for our race.” 


April 12 


Abby Kelly Foster, abolitionist, cried out in the 
Ohio Legislature when the news of the attack on 
Fort Sumter was announced, “Glory to God.” 
Frederick Douglass on hearing of the Fort Sumter 
attack exclaimed, “God be praised!” 


April 15 


Lincoln’s proclamation calling for volunteers, 75,000 
from the states, against “combinations too powerful 
to be suppressed by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings.” 


April 17 


Nicholas Biddle, a colored man of Pottsville, Penn- 
sylvania, joined the Washington Artillerists, volun- 
teers from Schuylkill County. First Negro 
Volunteer. 


First Negro mass meeting of the Civil War was 
held in Twelth Baptist Church, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, where the audience crowded into the audi- 
torium and resolved to defend the government with 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 


and to organize drilling companies so as to be 
prepared when they were called. 


Three free colored men from the North were taken 
off the Star of the West in Galveston Harbor, taken 
to Montgomery, Alabama, and sold at auction into 
slavery. 


April 18 
Troops with Nicholas Biddle arrived in Baltimore, 
Maryland, where he was attacked and wounded by 
a rioter and shed the first blood in the Civil War. 


April 19 


Sixth Massachusetts Regiment attacked in Baltimore 
on the anniversary of the Battle of Lexington. 


April 19 


A mass meeting of colored citizens in Cleveland, 
Ohio, deciared they were ready as in 1776 and 
1812 “to go forth to do battle in the common cause 
of our country.” 


April 20 


Frederick Dovglass proposed the use of colered 
troops in an African Zouave Regiment - “It seems 
to me extremely proper that the descendants of Africa 
should take a prominent part in a war which will 
eventually lead to a general emancipation oi the 
race. Africans have fought well in the Revolution. 
Nothing could please me more, and bring the race 
into power than to see Southern chivalry well 
whipped by an equal number of blacks. It would, 
indeed, be refreshing!” 


Sojourner Truth - “Years ago, when I lived in New 
York City, my occupation was scouring brass door 
knobs, but now I go about scouring copperheads.” 


April 21 


Clara Barton with five colored persons gave aid 


to the wounded in the passage through Baltimore. 


The “Nightingale” a ship with 961 sleves was cap- 


tured by the U.S. “Saratoga.” 


April 22 


Seventeen colored seamen among the crew of the 
Argo from Bath, Maine, were seized and put in 


jail at Petersburg, Virginia. 
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